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Cbe Collector and flrt Critic 

A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ETC. 



Vol. IV. No. 6. APRIL, 1906 Twenty Cents the Copy. 

The editor expects to be next summer in London, 
Paris, Holland and Germany. Any subscriber who should 
desire his services in any way is invited to correspond. 



WANTED — To purchase a painting by John La Farge. Address: 
George H. Ainslie, 184 Ross street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



A certain indication that a journal of any sort has won the friendship 
of its public is furnished by the fidelity with which its subscribers attach 
themselves to it. Each year brings changes in the list, of course. Some 
people change their papers annually ; some get tired of the old paper, and 
other causes easily imagined operate to cause gaps in a subscription list. 
But, in the case of The Collector and Art Critic, I can write with 
sincere pleasure that these defections are very few indeed, while since the 
commencement of this year, this magazine has received accessions from 
new sources far exceeding the number of readers who have dropped out. 
Such subscribers as are still in arrears,. and who have been notified by 
mail that their renewals were due, are invited to send their remittances 
as soon as possible that the new lists may be prepared for the summer 

issues. 

* * * 

Many recent subscribers desire to have the back-issues from the begin- 
ning of this present volume with the November number, presumably for 
binding later on. Those who should wish to have the complete fourth 
volume bound, may communicate with this office to have their names 
placed on file, so they may receive the bound volume for $4.00 in Novem- 
ber next. As the demand on single issues has been sometimes very large, 
the number of such bound copies will be necessarily limited, and priority 
of filing of applications will only establish a claim. 
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The third and concluding article on "Dutch Artists of the Last Twenty- 
five Years" by Johan Gram, has been crowded out and will appear in the 

next, the May number. 

* * * 

The exhibition of Indian paintings by Deming at the Modern Gallery 
should surely be visited. This artist combines pictorial effectiveness of 
composition with high technical excellence. His paintings of our 
aborigines are as satisfying to modern taste as those of Catlin were fifty 

years ago. 

* * * 

As Morocco is in the public eye to-day, the water colors shown by 
Arthur Schneider at the Clausen Gallery are doubly interesting. This 
artist had unusual facilities to study the picturesque Moors while for six 
years he was in that country, two of which as the drawing teacher to the 
Sultan. That he made use of these opportunities is proven by that air 
of topographical correctness which even one who has never been there 
must recognize. 

Besides there is great fascination in these unusual scenes of semi- 
nomad life, when represented in their dashing, offhand manner. There 
is nothing of the arrested motion of the snap-shot camera, about these 
pictures — they are genuine presentations of activity; while the numerous 
types are vitally presented. He is also eminently successful in infusing 
in his street views the spirit of antiquity which hovers over the buildings 

ana 1 gateways. 

^ * * * 

In an adjoining Gallery at the Clausen place, we find another artist 
showing water-colors. Genjiro Yetto has some fifty views of Japan and 
Japanese life. Of especial interest are those of the Temples of Nikko — 
the Mecca for native pilgrims and foreign tourists. The best one is of 
the famous gate, called "Yomei" or "Twilight" gate, because its carvings 
and paintings are so perfect that one never tires of looking at it, and 
lingers until the twilight falls. Many of these pictures are filled with 
the delicate colors of the cherry blossoms. Some are done in Japanese 
style on Japanese paper, in flat tints. 

These two exhibitions close on the 31st of March and should be visited. 

- * * * 

News comes of the death of Mr. S. H. Kauffmann, of- Washington, 
D. C, the President of the Corcoran Art Gallery and proprietor of the 
Washington Star. He was one of the best connoisseurs of art in this 
country and had made an especial study of Equestrian Statuary. Only 
a few days ago he sent me an article on these groups in Washington, 
D. C, which is now in the hands of the printer and will appear in the 

near future. 

* * * 

Watertown, N. Y., is to be congratulated with the public spirit of some 
of its citizens. There is an active Municipal Improvement League in this 
Northern city. With its encouragement, the munificent liberality of Mr. 
F. S. Flower who bears all expenses, and the indefatigable labors of the 
well-known artist, Charles F. Naegele, of New York, there has been 
formed an exhibition of oil paintings. Thirty-five canvases by foremost 
living American artists have been collected and are now on exhibition at 
the Silas L. George Gallery. 

Back of all this is a very definite plan. The giving of such exhibitions 
in small towns is to lead to the establishment of permanent collections of 
paintings. At this Watertown exhibition ten cents admission is charged, 
the proceeds of which are devoted to the purchase of one or more paint- 
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ings out of the collection to form a nucleus which in the course of a few , 
years time will result in a respectable aggregation of examples of paint- 
ing. I hope that the greatest success may crown Mr. Naegele's efforts, 
he being the prime mover in this enterprise. 

While wandering through Baltimore the other day, I came upon a new 
art establishment in North Charles street. Mr. Faris C. Pitt, who for a 
good many years has been a devoted student of art — he was one of the 
first subscribers to The Collector fifteen years ago — decided, on retiring 
from his coffee business a few years back, to keep in active life by using 
the knowledge he had gathered by acquiring and disposing of rare an- 
tiques, art objects, paintings, and so forth. 

On visiting his' place I saw some fine historical portraits, among them a 
Washington head by Gilbert Stuart and a portrait of Francis Scott Key 
by Wood. There was old English and colonial silver and Sheffield plate, 
a few choice pieces of old Chinese porcelains, and solid mahogany from 
Colonial houses of the South. 

Visitors to Baltimore from New York and other places rarely fail to 
visit that art mart. 



EXHIBITION OF TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
At the Montross Gallery. 

There is some reason why these nine painters — Mr. Simmons being 
still an absentee — should exhibit their choicest canvases in an attractive 
gallery with plenty of wall space around each picture, in preference to 
sending these same canvases to the concurrent exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists. The latter suffers by the loss, but these thirty-two 
paintings gain by the absence of distracting mediocrity. 

None of these paintings is unworthy of the artist represented. They 
are choice — as I said before. 

The "Three Sisters," by Frank W. Benson, is a smart group with 
idylic color, the "Portrait," one of the best examples of a human counter- 
feit. The refined work of T. W. Dewing is shown in his single exhibit ; 
the fine color effects of Joseph De Camp in the two compositions marked 
in the catalogue, 9 and 10. His self portrait is a masterpiece. 

Childe Hassam is improving. He shows a steadier hand and enters 
apparently with greater gentleness of mind upon his work. His method 
of brushing is well-known and distinctly individual. The "Early Spring — 
Central Park" is atmospheric and the nudes in the other compositions 
show some improvement. 

The six paintings sent in by Willard L. Metcalfe are as a whole far 
better than those in his one-man's show held last fall. 

Robert Reid is up to his mark, "The Gold Screen" is a good decorative 
portrait and "After the Storm" has the same feeling which Boudin puts, 
in his work. Edmund C. Tarbel proves himself anew to be the best 
genre painter in this country, while the six canvases by J. Alden Weir 
obtain distinction by denoting the artist's technical mastery. 

The work of 'William M. Chase is somewhat of a disappointment. 



A curious fact brought out the other day in a lecture by Sculptor Lorado 
Taft, of Chicago, before the Municipal Art Society, of Baltimore, was 
that the first American sculptor was a woman — Patience Wright, of 
Bordentown, N. J., who was a modeler in wax in revolutionary times. 
She was a self-made artist, but her work secured quick recognition. She 
ended her career in London. 



